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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR AND CHARLES JOHNSTON. 



"ROSE MACLEOD."* 

It almost seems as if there must be something suddenly and 
monstrously wrong with the young women of America when they 
can suggest, within a few months, two such closely similar types 
as Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick's Imogen in her " A Foun- 
tain Sealed " and the somewhat more dispassionately presented 
Electro, in Miss Alice Brown's "Bose MacLeod." For the dis- 
maying feature of these two unlovely characters is their air of 
having been zealously studied from life. The reader is obliged 
to conclude that there must exist, in ripe perfection, the type 
that both these accomplished novelists have chosen to reveal, — 
the cold-blooded, strong-willed young egotist with an undigested 
education who is no less of a bore because she is elaborately en- 
lightened and no less inhuman because she professes so stern a 
devotion to the abstract virtues. "You're not clever," Electra 
is at one point spiritedly reminded. " There's no need of your 
being. But you've made yourself so intelligent that you're as dull 
as death. You've cultivated your talents till you've snapped them 
all in two. You've tried so hard to be a model of conduct that 
you're a horror, a positive horror." Artistically such a type does 
not arouse deep interest because it admits of but a single bald 
interpretation. Almost any reader would declare at once that 
it was fundamentally objectionable and silently pray that he 
might not encounter its original. It is the sociological aspect of 
the case, however, that is agitating. Is there to be a plague of 
Imogens and Electras, and what conditions produce them? Miss 

* " Rose MacLeod." By Alice Brown. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Sedgwick hints delicately of colleges and Miss Brown of women's 
clubs, but it would manifestly be unfair to hold either of these 
institutions fully responsible. If there is a problem contained 
here, it is so far an utterly unillumined one. 

It will be remembered that Miss Sedgwick's young woman had 
a convenient object of discipline in her charming mother, but 
Blectra Fulton, whether or not because her parents succumbed 
early to her own youthful severities, is an orphan, her only im- 
mediate victim being an entertaining and unregenerate grand- 
mother. Of course everybody knows that this is the age of 
grandmothers and one expects them to be pompadoured rather 
than lace-capped, and flippant rather than benevolent. But the 
distinguishing exploit of Electra's grandmother is one that during 
the serial publication of " Bose MacLeod " the reading world 
has accepted with singular calmness. Being in need of money, 
and also, as she says, of "fun," this daring and ingenious old 
lady accepted a publisher's offer to write her " recollections," her 
husband having been a learned man and her life passed in Cam- 
bridge and Boston. This volume, made up of invented letters 
and concocted reminiscences, was a prompt success, and its author 
received and spent her profits with great relish. Her unrepentant 
attitude is very engaging. " ' For Heaven's sake, Electra,' she 
fulminated, ' what is there so sacred about Brook Farm ? If any- 
body is going to make up letters from anywhere, why shouldn't 
it be from there ?' " It is a distinct triumph of Miss Brown's 
that one finds oneself willing to accept all the old lady's amusing 
naughtinesses. But as to the success of her bit of bravado — are 
publishers and public and critics so easily imposed upon as this 
lightly related episode would imply? The guardians of the in- 
tegrity of literature have at all events not sprung to their own 
defence. 

But, after all, this is called a novel about Bose MacLeod. One 
finds oneself wondering why one encounters so many delays in 
arriving at a discussion of the heroine. It may always be more 
or less of a misfortune to be a heroine; at all events, Bose Mac- 
Leod suffers particularly from this enforced prominence. One 
would like her so much better if it were not for the uncomfortable 
feeling that one ought to take her more seriously than one can. 
After recklessly endowing her with "the most beautiful hair in 
Europe," Miss Brown transports Bose to suburban Boston in a 
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most ingloriously passive role. She is a pleasant but incon- 
ceivably limp young creature who serves, however, as a foil to 
Electra's more vigorously conceived unpleasantness, and as an 
illustration also of the paternal policy of that very well presented 
demagogue, Markham MacLeod. Perhaps the most masterly 
touches in the book are expended upon this portrait of the 
" Chief " of the universal " Brotherhood," whose despotic power 
over its members extended to the matter of life and death — Miss 
Brown is perhaps a little afraid of the darker aspects of this 
portion of her material — who won power by his robust physical 
magnetism and who " offered commonplaces in a rich voice that 
made them memorable." Miss Brown has been successful with 
this character to the point that one forgets all about Rose when 
he is on the stage; and one has to force oneself to remember that 
the interest of the book is probably intended to centre in Rose 
MacLeod's love-story, — which is less a story, however, than a 
succession of graceful scenes and which keeps the reader at a 
comfortable and unagitating distance from life. It is as though 
one learned of Rose's experiences at second or third hand, — one 
is not intimately moved by them. The romantic interest of the 
book is throughout rather cool and thin, and of far less rich and 
satisfying quality than its comedy, — than the fantastically con- 
ceived relation between Electra and her grandmother, or than 
the irrepressible old lady's passages with her elderly lover whom 
she whimsically engages herself to marry merely by way of off- 
setting her granddaughter's ostentatious virtues and proprieties. 
"You can't mean — grandmother, are you going to marry him?" 
Electra asked. " Not at once," the old lady replied. " I expect 
to have a good many little affairs before I settle down." 

A fact that rather sets Miss Brown's book apart- from most 
novels of equal merit is that apart from the distressing prob- 
lem of the Electras of society, already referred to, and the 
introduction of the "Brotherhood," the story is simply a story 
and is concerned with no special theme or condition. Yet the 
book has the appearance of a very ambitious undertaking because 
its group of characters are differentiated and individualized with 
such excessive care. Peter, the artist lover of whom a cruelly 
prompt justice deprives the priggish Electra; Osmond, the crip- 
pled hermit; Billy Stark, the amiable little man of the world, are 
all energetically imagined and, by the exercise of an unusually 
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strong dramatic sense, skilfully related. And these characters 
are probably no less effective because they are obviously the 
creations of a feminine mind. Women have perhaps been rather 
too much praised for writing books that sound as though a man 
had written them. It is never the least interesting feature of 
Miss Brown's work that her stories unmistakably reflect a 
woman's view of the world. 

Olivia Howabd Dunbab. 



CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL OBDEB.* 

One reads a book like this with regret and misgiving. Not 
only is one forced to disagree with very much that it contains, 
but one is also compelled to think that it will inevitably cast a 
shadow on Mr. Campbell's earlier work, with its very genuine 
liberalism and spirituality, and will furnish a weapon to the 
forces of dogmatism and reaction, which will be used with vigor 
and effect. In his earlier work, Mr. Campbell again and again 
insisted that spiritual well-being, spiritual life, all that is meant 
by " salvation," depends not so much on verbal and mental assent 
to certain formulas, as on inward spiritual awakening, growth in 
spiritual life and a gradual raising of the interior consciousness 
until it reaches and becomes one with the divine consciousness; 
that thus through " the new birth from above," the spiritual man 
comes into being, and that this spiritual man is of his own nature, 
or rather through his sharing in the divine nature, immortal, a 
habitant of eternity; in a word, the mystical teaching of the saints 
in all ages. 

It would seem that Mr. Campbell has lacked something of the 
courage and aspiration needed for further spiritual growth; that 
he has drawn back, appalled by the silence and darkness of the 
invisible worlds: that initial darkness to which all saints have 
borne witness; and that he has sought refuge in a materialism, 
which is all the more to be regretted because it is covered up by 
the phrases and emotions of idealism. He no longer finds true 
spiritual well-being in the development of spiritual life and the 
spiritual man, the present immortal; but rather in a purely ma- 
terial security, whose merely sensuous appeal is veiled by the 
assurance that something great and beautiful is being sought for 

•"Christianity and the Social Order." By Rev. E. J. Campbell. 
w «w York: The Macmillan Co 



